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THE TRAINING OF A CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


By A. T. POFFENBERGER 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


NE of the problems that the newly 
formed American Association of 
Applied Psychologists will continue to 
face concerns the standards to be met 
by its different component professional 
groups. This is particularly true of the 
Clinical Psychologists. In this field the 
problem should be faced squarely and 
courageously. I hesitate somewhat to 
draw comparisons between the optome- 
trists and the psychologists, and yet in 
some respects their cases are similar. 
Both function in fields that are adjacent 
to medical practice, if they do not over- 
lap; in both the qualifications have in 
the past been only vaguely recognized 
or poorly enforced; both lack a body of 
tradition long enough established to 
make for a high ethical tone in their 
profession; both have highly qualified 
professionally-minded persons in their 
group and some poorly qualified and 
commercially-minded ones; both are now 
in the process of establishing proper 
standards. 

Clinical psychologists have escaped the 
vicious public attacks suffered by the 
optometrists partly, I suspect, because 
the former are fewer in number and less 
conspicuous in their operations. Steps 
should be taken to set their house in 
order through internal pressure so that 


the force of public opinion need never be 
brought to their rescue to correct an 
unsatisfactory condition. Fortunately, 
there is still time to use preventive 
rather than curative methods. 

The new American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychologists has addressed itself 
vigorously and commendably to this 
problem. In dealing with it three ques- 
tions are pertinent: (1) What is Clin- 
ical Psychology? (2) What are the 
proper standards for the training of 
Clinical Psychologists? and (3) What 
are the ethics of their relations to their 
clients? I shall deal with only the first 
and second of these questions and only 
very briefly with the first. 


I. -WHAT IS CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


To outline a course of training for 
clinical psychologists without knowing 
just what clinical psychologists are may 
seem like a useless performance. And 
yet it may not be so. It may be that the 
definition must be empirically derived, 
and that a clinical psychologist will be a 
person who can do, and does, what a cer- 
tain prescribed academic and field train- 
ing enables him to do. A precedent for 
such a meaning of the term may be found 
in the definition of intelligence as ‘‘that 
which an intelligence test measures.’’ 
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However, some attention may well be 
given to the meaning of the term Clinical 


' Psychology. This is particularly true 


since the newly formed national asso- 
ciation has established independent sec- 
tions of Clinical, Consulting and Indus- 
trial Psychology. What are these and 
what are the differences among them? 
When the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists was in the process of organiza- 
tion, an appropriate name for it was 
debated at great length. ‘‘Clinical Psy- 
chologists,’’ the preferred name, was 
finally eliminated because of its medical 
connotation and because it seemed to 
limit unduly the range of interests of 
the membership. ‘‘ Consulting Psycholo- 
gists’? was chosen because it was free 
from medical atmosphere and was inclvu- 
sive enough to admit psychologists spe- 
cializing in industry and marketing. 
The terms were at that time certainly 
not mutually exclusive. If one develops 
definitions out of the activities of persons 
bearing the names, it would seem that a 
clinical psychologist is one who is at- 
tached to a clinic, who is employed by 
an institution where the patients repre- 
sent clear deviations from the normal, 
while a consulting psychologist is one 
who is a free lance and deals with both 
patients and clients. However, the sepa- 
ration of Consulting and Industrial into 
separate sections would seem to restrict 
the field of the former to individuals 
with personal problems whether they lie 
within the field of the normal or verge 
upon the abnormal. The industrial field 
has included, and should still include, 
perhaps, consultation upon personal 
problems as they arise in the realm of 
business and industry. Upon more care- 
ful analysis, none of the suggested dis- 
tinctions is found to be acceptable. Nor 
should they hold, since ali three have 
grown without any deliberate attempt to 
delimit or to define them. It would seem 
entirely appropriate, for practical con- 
siderations, to give some more definite 
meaning to these terms. 


II. WHAT ARE THE PROPER STANDARDS 
FOR THE TRAINING OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Department of Psychology at 
Columbia University has for several 
years been wrestling with this question 
of standards in Clinical Psychology and 
in 1936 prepared a tentative program for 
a three-year course of training. The first 
year was very similar to the usual mas- 
ter’s year, with its general courses such 
as Statistics, Abnormal, Physiological 
and, in addition, one full course in test- 
ing under supervision. The second year 
included a heavy field course in testing, 
a course in Behavior Problems, Psycho- 
pathology, and the Construction and 
Handling of Tests, with free choice of 
certain courses on remedial training. 
The third year constituted a full year’s 
interneship in some appropriate institu- 
tion. It was proposed to award, for the 
successful completion of this three-year 
program, a professional certificate, but 
not a Ph.D. degree, since the time usually 
spent upon a dissertation was to be de- 
voted to an interneship. 

The detailed tentative program, only a 
suggestion of which has been given above, 
was sent for critical study to twelve well- 
known and successful clinical psycholo- 
gists, all attached to prominent institu- 
tions. Their comments are so enlighten- 
ing and their recommendations suggest 
such a variety of requirements that it 
may be helpful to quote from them. As 
this publicity to their opinions is being 
given without formal permission, the con- 
tributors will remain anonymous. 

There is offered first a series of state- 
ments as to what specific courses should 
be included in the training. These vari- 
ous items were proposed because they 
seemed to be missing in the prospectus. 

1 The Warren Dictionary of Psychology gives 
no definition of Clinical Psychology or Clinical 
Psychologist. A consulting psychologist, it says, 
is one ‘‘who gives professional services or ad- 
vice for a fee,’’ and industrial psychology ‘‘in- 
vestigates the problems aad situations found in 
the industries.’’ 
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They are numbered merely for conve- 
nience of reference. 


1. 
2. 


7. 


‘* Why is educational psychology left out?’’ 
‘* Animal psychology affords excellent ele- 
mentary training in observation as such, 
and in the study of simple personality 
patterns.’’ 

‘*A thorough grounding in biology and in 
anthropology or sociclogy seems essential 
and I should put stress upon anatomy and 
general physiology as background sub- 
jects.’’ 

**A knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
eannot be taken for granted and a student 
cannot be at home in the field of abnormal 
psychology and cannot draw the inferences 
from animal work without a knowledge of 
these fields.’’ 

There should be ‘‘a course presenting the 
various phases of development from birth 
to old age, in which the norm for the vari- 
ous age groups is stressed, ¢.g., the be- 
havior of the pre-school child, the pre- 
adolescent, the adolescent, etc.’’ 

**The student should get a thorough 
grounding in the learning process. I am 
convinced that most of the behavior dis- 
orders are the result of learning or con- 
ditioning or redintegration or whatever one 
may wish to call it, rather than Oedipus or 
castration complexes, and if the student 
gets a thorough grounding in the psy- 
chology of the learning process, ho will not 
be inclined to accept supsrficial and ready- 
made explanations of behavior. The ap- 
proach to the analysis of the child’s be- 
havior and to the reeducation process will 
be much healthier both for the psychologist 
and the child if it is made from this point 
of view. I should like to suggest therefore 
that a course ia the psychology of learning 
should be included in the training for 
clinical work.’’ 

**My only direct suggestion is that con- 
siderable emphasis be placed on the theory 
of mental measurement.’’ 

**T have found very helpful in my own 
clinical experience a course in the Philoso- 
phy of Education. Such a course gives one 
@ point of reference for his life’s work and 
activities and also gives him a basis for 
making judgments regardicg the education 
of children in general which is no small 
part of clinical work.’’ 

**He should be thoroughly grounded in the 
experimental literature. He should have 
developed an objective experimental atti- 
tude. Unless he has developed this scien- 


tifie attitude before he gets into clinical 
work, he will never get it. Clinical prac- 
tiee is often opinionated, dogmatic, and 
conducive to careless thinking. A thorough 
grounding in experimental work prevents 
young psychologists from going off on 
tangents when some theory such as psycho- 
analysis is presented to them.’’ 

10. ‘‘Shouldn’t there be some place for some 
work in the principles and methods of 
psycho-analysis, not just of the Freudian 
variety, but the schools of Jung, Adler and 
others, especially the English group? I 
don’t see how one can go very far in an 
understanding of human nature without a 
knowledge of the contributions of the psy- 
choanalytie schools.’’ 


The student should have, therefore, on 
the basis of this survey, sound training in 
Biology, Anthropology, Sociology, Gen- 
eral Physiology, Anatomy, Philosophy of 
Education, Psycho-analysis, Educational, 
Experimental and Animal Psychology, 
the Theory of Measurenent and the Psy- 
chology of Learning, in addition to the 
courses prescribed in the three-year pro- 
gram. 

There were several more general sug- 
gestions concerning development of a 
balanced outlook upon clinical work. 


11, ‘‘I think that students training to become 
Clinical Psychologists should come in con- 
tact with many points of view—sociological, 
psychiatric, educational as well as psycho- 
logical, both in theoretical and field 
courses.’’ 

12. ‘*What is frequen‘ly missing is training in 
the ability to put together material ob- 
tained from the various approaches in the 
study of personality, and to see the inter- 
relationships.’’ 

18. ‘*I think the clinical psychologist, regard- 
less of the stand he takes for himself, ought 
to be aware of the philosophical and episto- 
mological assumptions which underlie his 
work. The same is true of logic and the 
necessity of understanding the logician’s 
way of thinking when one considers the 
psychological aspects of the thought proc- 
esses.’’ 

14. ‘Clinical psychology needs such training of 
candidates that they can be trusted to take 
liberties even with standardized devices, ac- 
cording to the needs of the immediate situ- 
ation. Those incapable of this have no 
business in the field except under very strict 
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supervision. To attain this end it seems 
desirable, on the one hand, to give a student 
a good background in experimental psychol- 
ogy, particularly in the experimental psy- 
chology of personality, on the other, inten- 
sive emphasis on case and self study of a 
modified psychoanalytic kind. The former 
should emphasize the rature of control in 
psychological experiment and the latter 
should make the student sensitive to factors 
which may be involved in personality rela- 
tions.’’ 


These suggestions call for a breadth of 
philosophical outlook and a depth of in- 
sight into human nature that could be ex- 
pected only of persons of high native en- 
dowment with the very best of cultural 
history. 

There was a feeling that heavier em- 
phasis should be put upon normal psy- 
chology and less upon the abnormal as in 
the following instances : 


15. ‘‘The program is overbalanced in the direc- 
tion of the study of the abnormal or psycho- 
pathic. It is paramountly necessary that 


the psychologist have at least an equal 
knowledge of the normal and wholesome 
in personality development both in theory 
and practice.’’ 

16. ‘There is relatively little emphasis on the 
normal as compared to the abnormal.’’ 

17. ‘I should like to see in place of abnormal 
psychology (in the first year) a course in 
the psychology of personality which would 
sketch in the outlines of normal develop- 
ment and deal with the minor deviations, 
leaving the actual disorders, the neuroses 
and the psychoses to be dealt with in the 
course of psychopathology.’’ 


Conflicting somewhat with No 7, which 
emphasizes the need for a knowledge of 
mental measurement, are the two which 
follow. A somewhat similar reaction 
appears in No. 14 above. 


18. ‘‘It is hard to believe that more than a 
half year’s work is necessary (in sta- 
tistics).’’ 

19. ‘‘It is my feeling that in a course in Mental 
Tests the student gets enough statistics to 
satisfy his clinical ents. I have 
the impression that I would not like the 
students to carry into the clinical work the 
hard and fast statistical orientation. The 
freer attitude in testing situations is one of 


the things the clinical psychologist has to 
learn. Too much indoctrination with sta- 
tistics makes it difficult to break away from 
the concept of the child as a statistical 
rather than a psychological entity.’’ 


A good case can be made out for one 
and all of these suggestions. Not a single 
one offers training that would be entirely 
superfluous. And yet it is obviously out 
of the question to furnish such an equip- 
ment to the graduate student. The best 
that one could hope for perhaps would 
be to discover the potential clinical psy- 
chologist in his first college year and map 
out his whole career from that point on. 
And, indeed, that would be no more than 
is done for the medical student of today. 

Only one commented upon the amount 
of field training offered to the effect that : 


20. ‘‘The program (second year) arranges for 
about 300 hours of clinic experience. I 
should like to see more time in the clinic 
during the second half of that year.’’ 


It is interesting to discover that with 
the exception of this statement, the 
deficiencies that were pointed out are in 
the general background of training 
rather than in the specific clinical field. 
This is in spite of the fact that lack of 
opportunity for clinical contact and ex- 
perience has been most emphasized in 
the past. It might be inferred, there- 
fore, that in this sampling of opinion, 
the clinical training is considered ade- 
quate. 

The proposal of a course of training 
which does not lead to the Ph.D. degree 
is the most radical part of the training 
program. The three comments with 
reference to it opposed the plan. 


21. ‘‘I would not want to accept a student for 
an interneship unless I was assured that 
his basic training was adequate in experi- 
mental psychology. I would feel that a 
Ph.D. is essential in assuring this.’’ 

22. ‘‘In Michigan the state psychological asso- 
ciation is setting up standards for clinical 
psychologists which will involve, in addition 
to specific training and experience, a Ph.D. 
degree in clinical psychology.’’ 
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23. ‘‘I think the curriculum should be planned 
to lead to a Ph.D. degree rather than to a 
certificate. Even the technical and so- 
called field course can be given on a level 
that is worthy of advanced graduate credit 
provided the more technical aspects are 
supplemented by wide enough reading and 
assignments involving constructive and 
creative thinking.’’ 


The newly formed national association, 
after extended discussion of personnel, is 
clearly inclined toward demanding the 
Ph.D. for both the Fellow and Associate 
grades of membership. However, some 
uncertainty concerning the wisdom of 
such an academic requirement is implied 
in the parenthesis ‘‘For the present an 
equivalent for the Ph.D. degree may be 
accepted at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil.’’ Since the issue has not been finally 
settled (for the present an equivalent, 
etc.) the matter should receive the most 
careful consideration of all who are con- 
cerned with the future of clinical psy- 
chology. The academic problem in- 
volved in the training of clinical psy- 
chologists has never been directly faced. 
Until a very few years ago, the univer- 
sity trained psychologist was the aca- 
demic type, whose main business was 
teaching and research. Those who took 
up clinical practice saw to their own 
training in the school of experience, sub- 
sequent to their academic work. The ex- 
ceptions to this occur in persons who have 
been trained in Teachers colleges which 
are professional schools but which never- 
theless have awarded the Ph.D. degree. 

Illogical as it may seem, the Ph.D. is 
still, strictly speaking, a non-professional 
degree, a symbol of capacity and train- 
ing for research. The degree of Ed.D., 
for some years awarded at Harvard and 
more recently at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, allows for the distinc- 
tion between the professional in educa- 
tion and research in education. Likewise 
the degree of Doctor of Medical Sc‘ence 
(Med.Se.D.) sets off research in medicine 
from professional training symbolized in 


the M.D. degree, and the degree of 
Jr.Se.D. sets off research in the law from 
its professional practice (LL.B.). The 
real trouble has been that at least a par- 
tial adherence to the tradition of the 
Ph.D. has fostered a training program 
for the professional psychologist that has 
been overweighted on the side of theory 
and research. He has lacked the con- 
tact with real life problems that only 
field work can give. 

When the number of students aiming 
at clinical practice is relatively small, 
this deficiency can be met by way of 
volunteer service in some institution or 
by way of a field course or two surrepti- 
tiously slipped into an otherwise cultural 
academic program. But when the clin- 
ical students make up one-half of the 
department’s student body, either device | 
is inadequate. 

Three obvious remedies offer them- 
selves: (1) Assuming that the traditional 
Ph.D. program can be improved upon for 
the preparation of clinical psychologists 
of high competence, this program might 
be liberalized in the direction of pro- 
fessional training. The ease or difficulty 
of doing this will undoubtedly vary 
among degree granting institutions, but 
the setting up of the professional degree 
of Ed.D. for education would seem to 
argue against the ‘likelihood of such a 
general break with tradition. (2) A new 
professional degree as Ps.D. could be 
created for Applied Psychologists. It 
might be said that the creation of Ed.D. 
has set a precedent that will be easy to 
follow. But it must be remembered that 
the population to whom this degree ap-- 
plies numbers many times that of the 
professional psychologists, and that it 
took years of deliberation before the new 
degree materialized. There is a strong 
tradition against multiplication of de- 
grees as there is against changing re- 
quirements for degrees. (3) Hence the 


proposal to set up a professional clinical 
training program which shall lead to a 
certificate or diploma. The practitioner 
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needs some symbol of competence or at 
least something to show that he has been 
exposed to a recognized course of train- 
ing. There is precedent for the certifi- 
cate or diploma, as in the case of School 
Psychologist, to mention no others. 
When the time comes to grant a new 
degree, if it ever does come, the transi- 
tion to it will be an easy one. There is 
precedent for such an evolution in more 
than one field. 

This paper began by asking three ques- 
tions: What is a Clinical Psychologist? 


What are the proper standards for his 
training? What are his ethics? A fourth 
needs now to be added: What is a satis- 
factory professional substitute for the 
Ph.D. degree? All these questions are 
still to be answered. The tentative an- 
swers offered here are intended to be 
merely provocative in the hope that in 
the heat of discussion there may be 
forged a common understanding of these 
important problems, to be followed by 
generally acceptable and workable solu- 
tions. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 
A. C. P. 


Many questions concerning the mem- 
bership application blanks and spon- 
sorship blanks for the A.A. A. P. have 
come to the attention of members of the 
executive committee of the A.C. P. The 
following explanation may assist in clari- 
fying the situation. Throughout discus- 
sions in the executive committee of the 
A. C. P. regarding the transfer of mem- 
bership, it was agreed that all members 
and associates of the A. C. P. would fill 
out the regular application blanks, thus 
ensuring to the new organization an up- 
to-date file and an adequats basis for 
classification of its membership. In these 
discussions, the problem of sponsorship 
blanks was not anticipated. It was 
agreed, however, that the membership 
and executive committees of the A. C. P. 
would assist the council of the A. A. A. P. 
by making recommendations regarding 
the members of the A. C. P., when re- 
quested by the council of the A. A. A. P. 
The executive committee of the A. C. P. 
therefore urges that the task of securing 


sponsors be accepted as cheerfully as pos- 
sible, with recognition that the procedure 
decided upon by the Council is to the 
advantage of the profession and its mem- 
bership. 

The January-February issue of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsycHOLOeY is 
being mailed to the entire membership 
of the A. C. P. although A. C. P. mem- 
bership subscriptions expired with the 
last number of Volume I. This will allow 
time for the A. C. P. members to complete 
their transfer to the A. A. A. P. Those 
who have not completed the necessary 
procedures by date of issuing of the 
March-April number will necessarily be 
omitted from the list. 

Robert A. Brotemarkle, 

President, A. C. P. 

Elaine F. Kinder, 

Secretary, A. C. P. 
Douglas Fryer, 
President, A. A. A. P. 

Horace B. English, 

Executive Secretary, A. A. A. P. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 
ExEcuTive SECRETARY 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION MESTINGS 


National Committee for Affilia- 
tion of Applied and Professional 
Psychology was appointed by order 
of a meeting of seventy-five repre- 
sentatives of state and regional associa- 
tions of applied psychology, sponsored 
by the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists, Inc., and held at Dartmouth in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, 
Ine., September, 1936. Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, president of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists, was chairman. 
The National Committee, consisting of 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Francis N. Max- 
field, Donald G. Paterson, Martin L. Rey- 
mert, Douglas Fryer, chairman, was 
charged with the task of preparing pro- 
posals for the organization of a national 
association of applied psychology to be 
presented at a meeting of applied and 
professional psychologists called to as- 
semble just prior to the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc., at the University of Minnesota 
in 1937. 
The following boards were appointed 
by the National Committee to assist in the 
preparation of proposals for organization 
of professional sections of applied psy- 
chologists and for the affiliation of state 
associations of applied psychologists : 
Clinical Board—F. N. Maxfield, chair- 
man 
Consulting Board—R. H. Paynter, chair- 
man 

Educational Board—P. M. Symonds, 
chairman 

Industrial and Business Board—H. E. 
Burtt, chairman 


Board of Affiliates—J. Q. Holsopple, 
chairman. 

Individual boards totaling as many as 
sixty members were consulted in plans 
for organization. Also, various commit- 
tees were appointed by the National Com- 
mittee and by these boards for the study 
of special problems of professional 
organization. 

The National Committee was enlarged 
to include all chairmen of boards and 
committees, the president and the secre- 
tary of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, the chairman and the sec- 
retary of the Clinical Section of the 
American Psychological Association, and 
a representative of the Psychological 
Corporation, thus finally including the 
following members: J. E. Anderson, R. 
G. Bernreuter, R. A. Brotemarkle, H. E. 
Burtt, W. W. Coxe, H. B. English, Nor- 
man Fenton, E. B. Greene, Gertrude 
Hildreth, J. Q. Holsopple, Robert Hop- 
pock, E. F. Kinder, A. J. Kornhauser, 
H. C. Link, F. N. Maxfield, Miles Mur- 
phy, W. C. Olson, L. J. O’Rourke, D. G. 
Paterson, R. H. Paynter, A. T. Poffen- 
berger, J. P. Porter, H. M. Remmers, M. 
L. Reymert, P. M. Symonds, H. A. 
Toops, M. 8. Viteles, F. L. Wells, Doug- 
las Fryer, chairman. H. B. English was 
appointed executive secretary and E. B. 
Greene as treasurer. This body assumed 
the responsibility for launching the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists at its organization meetings 
August 30-31, 1937. 

A report of the preliminary work of 
the National Committee during 1936-37 
is embodied in two general reports, the 
first entitled, ‘‘The Proposed American 
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Association for Applied and Professional American Association of Applied and 
Psychologists,’’ published in the Journat Professional Psychology,’’ published in 
or ConsuLTING PsycHoLoey, 1937,1:14— the Journal of Applied Psychology, 1937, 
16, and the second, ‘‘The Proposed 21: 320-341. 


PROGRAM OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The First Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists, was held at the University of 
Minnesota, August 30-31, 1937. 

Reyistration totaled approximately 
four hundred applied psychologists. 

The program of the Minnesota meet- 
ings of applied psychologists was pre- 
pared by the Program Committee, con- 
sisting of H. B. English, J. B. Miner, 
B. V. Moore, Richard Paynter, L. Y. 
Yepsen, R. A. Brotemarkle, chairman. 
This committee was appointed jointly by 
the National Committee for Affiliation of 
Applied and Professional Psychology, 
the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists, Inc., and the Clinical Section of 
the American Psychological Association. 
This program is published in full in The 
Psychological Bulletin, November, 1937. 

Fifty-eight reports of applied research 
were made in the following nine program 
sections : Clinical Psychology, Consulting 
Psychology, Educational Psychology, In- 
dustrial and Business Psychology, Tests 
and Measurement Techniques, Social At- 
titudes and Adjustment, Tests and Mea- 
surements in Industrial Psychology, In- 
dustrial Adjustment Problems, College 
Personnel Problems. There was an aver- 
age attendance of approximately fifty 


persons at each of the section meetings 
on August 30 and August 31. 

Ten symposia on technical and pro- 
fessional problems scheduled for the two 
afternoon meetings were concerned with 
the following topics: Technical Manuals, 
Technical Exhibits, Training Interne- 
ship and Selection of Applied Psycholo- 
gists, Personality Measurement, Prob- 
lems of Attitude Measurement in Market 
Research, Labor Relations and Opinion 
Surveys, Constitution and By-laws, Pro- 
fessional Affiliations, Applied Journals, 
Quantitative Professional Standards, 
Promotion of Research in Industrial 
Psychology. Some of these round-tables 
were well attended while others created 
little interest. The program included, 
in addition, several business meetings of 
the National Committee ; an organization 
meeting of the Board of Affiliates; 
organization meetings of four profes- 
sional sections: Clinical, Consulting, 
Educational, Industrial and Business; 
and the organization meeting of the 
American Association. Meetings of the 
Psychological Corporation and the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists were 
also held. 

A full account of the organization 
follows. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST (ORGANIZATION) MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, AUGUST 29-31, 1937 


Sunday, August 29, 1937, 7:30 
P.M. Meeting on Local Arrangements. 
Lounge, Continuation Study Center, 
Douglas Fryer, chairman. 

Present: R. A. Brotemarkle, chairman 
of the Program Committee; H. B. 
English, executive secretary; Douglas 
Fryer, chairman of the National Commit- 


tee; E. B. Greene, treasurer; D. G. 
Paterson, representing the University of 
Minnesota. 

Arrangements were made for various 
details of the program, after which the 
meeting developed into a preliminary 
discussion of organization problems with 
the following additional members of the 
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National Committee attending: R. G. 
Bernreuter, H. E. Burtt, J. Q. Holsopple, 
P. M. Symonds, F. L. Wells. The discus- 
sion was purely informal and no decisions 
were made prior to the full meeting of 
the National Committee scheduled for 

August 30th, but upon the following 

points of organization a clear-cut consen- 

sus of opinion emerged : 

(1) The desirability of maintaining the 
organizational momentum already 
attained. 

(2) The need to establish provisional 
membership standards for the ensu- 
ing year. 

(3) The desirability of avoiding a crys- 
tallization of details in advance of 
experience. 

There was full discussion of various 
ways of harmonizing the partly divergent 
trends of (1) and (2) on the one hand, 
and (3) on the other. 


Monday, August 30, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting. National Committee 
for Affiliation of Applied and Profes- 
sional Psychology, Colonial Room, Min- 
nesota Union, Douglas Fryer, chairman. 

Present : Luton Ackerson, J. E. Ander- 
son, R. G. Bernreuter, David Boder and 
wife, A. W. Brown, R. A. Brotemarkle, 
H. E. Burtt, H. B. English, Douglas 
Fryer, Edward B. Greene, Gertrude 
Hildreth, J. Q. Holsopple, Robert Hop- 
pock, Elaine F. Kinder, A. W. Korn- 
hauser, H. C. Link, F. N. Maxfield, H. 
Meltzer, J. B. Miner, B. V. Moore, W. C. 
Olson, D. G. Paterson, R. H. Paynter, 
J. P. Porter, M. L. Reymert, Anna 8. 
Starr, P. M. Symonds, M. S. Viteles, F. L. 
Wells, J. U. Yarborough. (Several of 
the above were not members of the co>». 
mittee but were admitted as observers in- 
terested in the development of a national 
association.) Chairman Fryer sketched 
briefly the history of the National Com- 
mittee’s activity and outlined the pro- 
posals to be presented at the organization 
meeting Tuesday evening, August 31, 


1937, as published.* Discussion centered 
around the following points: 

(1) Should the Association ask the 
American Psychological Association for 
affiliation? Voted Yes, thirteen, No, five. 

(2) Who should participate in the or- 
ganization meeting? It was felt by some 
that the published statement (p. 328) 
defining participation opened the door 
too wide and that professional purposes 
might thus be diluted. This statement 
reads as follows: 

*‘All professional and applied psy- 
chologists, holding the M.A. or Ph.D. in 
psychology or educational psychology 
and engaged in the application of psy- 
chology by instruction, measurement, 
supervision, administration, counseling, 
or research, are invited to participate in 
this general meeting. 

It was voted nineteen to six to an- 
nounce at the organization meeting Tues- 
day August 31, 1937, that only members 
or associates of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, Inc., and the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists, Inc., who 
hold applied and professional positions 
in psychology should be invited to vote. 
The negative voters were clearly anxious 
to restrict voting still further. 

(3) Tentative standards of member- 
ship. There was a sharp discussion of 
this issue and a marked division of 
opinion. Many felt that the proposed 
standards published by the National 
Committee were far too low and that it 
would be dangerous to have associates in 
the membership. The majority appar- 
ently felt otherwise. Again, many felt 
that it was not possible now to define 
standards; others felt that tentative 
standards could be set up in order that 
organization could go forward. A year 
henct we should be in the same state 
of indecision unless we proceed to the 
actual selection of members on the basis 


* All references to published proposals refer 
to ‘‘The Proposed American Association of Ap- 
plied and Professional Psychology,’’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1937, 21: 320-341. 
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of tentative standards. No decision was 
reached at this meeting of the National 
Committee. 

There was also some question of gen- 
eral procedure. It was felt by those who 
favored high standards that the majority 
of the National Committee was dictating 
a decision; others felt that a minority 
was too insistent upon own standards. 
After heated discussion it was voted to 
meet at 3:00 p.m. Tuesday, August 31, 
to formulate in final form, proposals to 
be presented at the organization meeting 
that evening. 


Tuesday, August 31, 3:00 p.m. Meet- 
ing of the National Committee. 

Members present: Luton Ackerson, R. 
A. Brotemarkle, H. E. Burtt, H. B. 
English, Douglas Fryer, Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, J. Q. Holsopple, Elaine F. Kinder, 
A. W. Kornhauser, H. C. Link, F. N. 
Maxfield, R. H. Paynter, M. L. Reymert, 
P. M. Symonds, Anna §8. Starr, M. 
8. Viteles. 

Chairman Fryer made a statement de- 
tailing his efforts to secure common con- 
sent on the disputed clause concerned 
with standards for membership. He 
pointed to the history of rising standards 
in the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists and predicted a similar move- 
ment in the new association. But he em- 
phasized the danger of starting the new 
association with standards excluding a 
large majority of those now actually 
doing legitimate and useful work in the 
applied fields. Revised standards for 
membership, including two classes of 
fellows and associates, were discussed 
with the general feeling that a satisfac- 
tory compromise had been reached, relat- 
ing divergent opinion present in the 
previous meeting of the National Com- 
mittee. After certain changes in the 
wording had been made, the Committee 
voted approval of the amended proposals 
and support of them in the organization 
meeting, fifteen members voting affirma- 
tive and one member abstaining from vot- 


ing. This proposal, concerned with 
membership standards, is published on 
pp. 6-7. 


Tuesday, August 31, 7:30 p.m. Or- 
ganization meeting of the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists. 
Burton Auditorium, Douglas Fryer, 
chairman, H. B. English, secretary. 

The chairman called the organization 
meeting to order. He explained the his- 
tory and development of the proposed 
American Association as a federation of 
all applied psychology interests in North 
America, consisting of four professional 
sections of specialists in applied psychol- 
ogy and a board of affiliates uniting state 
and regional societies of applied and | 
professional psychology for mutual 
benefit. It was explained that by action 
of the National Committee, at its meeting 
on August 30, 1937, participation by vote 
at this meeting was restricted to members 
and associates either of the American 
Psychological Association, Inc., or the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
Ine., who held applied or professional 
positions in psychology. Attendance was 
estimated by a rough count as well over 
two hundred persons. No votes were 
challenged. The chairman announced 
that the individual proposals of the 
National Committee as published*® or re- 
vised would be placed before the house as 
moved by the Committee but requiring a 
second, thus following in part the Con- 
gressional rule. 

The secretary read Proposal No. 1 of 
the National Committee, concerned with 
the establishing of the American Asso- 
ciation, which was seconded. There was 
no discussion and by a unanimous stand- 
ing vote of approval the American Asso- 
ciation came into existence and the pro- 
posal was adopted as Article 1 of the 

* All references to published proposals of the 
National Committee refer to ‘‘The Proposed 
American Association of Applied and Profes- 


sional Psychology,’’ Journal of Applied Pay- 
chology, 1937, 21: 320-841. 
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preliminary constitution of the American 
Association, as follows: 

‘*Article 1. Association: It is proposed 
that the American Association shall be 
constituted as an association of individ- 
uals in all occupational specializations 
concerned with the application of psy- 
chology as a science.’’ 

The chairman then called on Robert 
Brotemarkle, president, to report con- 
cerning the action of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists, Inc., which had 
met at four-thirty that afternoon. Presi- 
dent Brotemarkle reported that the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists had 
voted, first, to disband, and second, to 
pass its good-will and property to the 
newly organized American Association 
with the conditions (1) that the JournaL 
or ConsuLTING PsycHOLoey be continued 
in the American Association and (2) that 
it be sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists without 
charge until the end of the current vol- 
ume in December, 1937. It was reported 
that sufficient funds were in the treasury 
of the A. C. P. to finance this latter con- 
dition. The Association of Consulting 
Psychologists also requested that the 
American Association include with its 
records and history the records and his- 
tory of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists. 

It was unanimously voted that the 
Association accept the good-will and prop- 
erty of Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists, Inc., with the conditions at- 
tached and with the cordial thanks of 
the American Association. 

The chairman then called on Gertrude 
Hildreth, chairman of the Clinical Sec- 
tion of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc., for a statement of plans for 
amalgamation of the Clinical Section. 
Dr. Hildreth explained that preliminary 
correspondence and questionnaires indi- 
cated the practical certainty that the 
Section of Clinical Psychology of the 
A.P.A. would disband and merge its in- 
terests in the new Association, a state- 


ment which was confirmed by the action 
taken at the business meeting of the 
Clinical Section the following day in dis- 
banding and transmitting its good-will 
and property to the American Associa- 
tion. 

The chairman then called on Francis 
N. Maxfield, chairman of the Clinical 
Board, R. H. Paynter, chairman of the 
Consulting Board, Percival M. Symonds, 
chairman of the Educational Board, and 
Harold E. Burtt, chairman of the Indus- 
trial and Business Board, to make infor- 
mal statements of the deliberations and 
actions of the sectional organization 
meetings the previous day. Minutes of 
these meetings are appended. 

It was voted that four charter profes- 
sional sections should be accepted within 
the American Association, as follows: I, 
Clinical Psychology ; II, Consulting Psy- 
chology; III, Educational Psychology ; 
IV, Industrial and Business Psychology. 
It was voted that these professional sec- 
tions should have membership require- 
ments not less than those of the American 
Association, but might, if desired, have 
more rigorous membership requirements 
than those proposed for the Association 
as a whole. 

Proposal No. 2 of the General Pro- 
posals of the National Committee was 
then unanimously adopted as Article 2 
of the preliminary constitution. It was 
understood that the detailed relationship 
of the Sections to the American Associa- 
tion should be worked out in the Consti- 
tution. Article 2 reads as follows: 

‘‘Article 2. Sections. Specialized 
groups in the application of psychology 
shall have professional autonomy in the 
American Association, by which is meant 
that such groups may organize as sections 
for purposes of professional activities 
peculiar to their group and not general to 
the whole profession.’’ 

Chairman Hoisopple of the Board of 
Affiliates read a report concernirg affili- 
ated organizations. It was proposed that 
state organizations of applied psycholo- 
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gists be invited to affiliate and be repre- 
sented on the Executive Council of the 
Association. Some questions were raised 
as to whether or not affiliation should be 
limited to ‘‘states,’’ since many of the 
local groups do not extend over a whole 
state. It was pointed out, however, that 
the state is for most purposes the logical 
unit of organization, but that local 
groups not state-wide might be affiliated 
as long as no state organization existed. 
The third general proposal of the Na- 
tional Committee was then unanimously 
approved as Article 3 of the preliminary 
constitution, as follows: 

‘*Article 3. Affiliates. State profes- 
sional associations with the same general 
aims as the American Association shall 
have representation in a Board of Affili- 
ates, which shall have for its purpose the 
integration of state professional activities 
on a national basis.’’ 

Proposal No. 4 of the National Com- 
mittee, concerned with the amalgamation 
of regional or national associations of 
applied psychology, was disposed of by 
the action of the Association of ConsvIt- 
ing Psychologists, Inc., and the Clinical 
Section of the A.P.A., Inc., in merging 
their interests in the American Associa- 
tion. 

Proposal No. 5 as published was modi- 
fied by the National Committee. As thus 
amended the proposal as Article 4 of the 
preliminary constitution was approved as 
follows : 

** Article 4. Administration. Admin- 
istration of the American Association 
shall be performed by an Executive 
Council consisting of a president elected 
by the entire Assuciation and sectional 
representatives elected by the Sections 
and the Board of Affiliates, which shall 
appoint an executive secretary and trea- 
surer subject to the approval of the Asso- 
ciation. The appointed officers shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive Coun- 
eil.”’ 

Proposal 6 was also modified by the 
National Committee to read as follows: 


‘‘Article 5. American Psychological 
Association. The activities of the Ameri- 
ean Association shall be coordinated in 
so far as feasible with those of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Inc. Ap- 
plication for affiliation with the Ameri- 
ean Psychological Association shall be 
made.”’ 

As thus amended the proposal was 
adopted as Article 5 of the preliminary 
constitution. 

The Association next passed to the 
difficult question of membership require- 
ments. The chairman sketched briefly 
the somewhat controversial history of the 
proposals concerning standards and gave 
reasons for relatively strict versus rela- 
tively lax, membership requirements. 
The revised proposal of the National 
Committee which had been adopted by 
the Committee at its meeting of the same 
day, without a dissenting vote, read as 
follows : 

‘*Article 6. Preliminary Membership 
Requirement. There shall be two classes 
of membership of the American Associa- 
tion: (F) Fellow, with Ph.D. or equiva- 
lent degree or certificate of training in 
psychology or applied psychology, and 
either, (a) Experience: four years prac- 
tice in the application of psychology as 
a science, largely under own guidance, 
or (b) Research : systematic published re- 
search of significant value in the applica- 
tion of psychology beyond the doctoral 
dissertation. (For the present an equiva- 
lent for the doctorate may be accepted 
at the discretion of the Council, defined 
as two or more years of directive or su- 
pervisory practice in addition to the four 
years required under (a) above.) (A) 
Associate, with Ph.D. or equivalent de- 
gree or certificate of training in psychol- 
ogy or applied psychology aad one (1) 
year practice in the application of psy- 
chology under the direction of a psy- 
chologist with qualifications of a Fellow. 
(For the present an equivalent for the 
doctorate may be accepted at the discre- 
tion of the Council defined as two or 
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more years of practice largely under own 
guidance in the application of psychol- 
ogy in addition to one year required 
above. ) 

Both Fellows and Associates will vote 
on the business of the American Associa- 
tion; only Fellows may hold office in the 
Council.’’ 

The section chairmen were then called 
upon for reports as to what member- 
ship requirements had been tentatively 
adopted in the sections. Those of the 
Educational Section had followed closely 
the published proposals. Other sections 
were closely in line with the revised pro- 
posal. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
standards adopted in the section of In- 
dustrial and Business Psychology be 
made uniform for the Association, to 
wit: that there be one class of member- 
ship requiring a Ph.D. degree and two 
years of practical experience and mem- 
bership or associate membership in the 
American Psychological Association. 
After brief discussion, on motion and 
second, and by vote this motion was laid 
on the table. The proposal of the Na- 
tional Committee was then seconded and 
after brief discussion the previous ques- 
tion was voted. As there seemed, how- 
ever, to be much feeling that the main 
motion had been inadequately debated, 
the chairman without objection allowed 
further debate. The proposal concerning 
membership standards was then accepted 
as Article 6 of the preliminary constitu- 
tion by a vote of 140 to 20. 

The National Committee had modified 
its proposals concerning dues, to read as 
follows : 

‘‘Article 7. Dues. Dues for both 
classes of the membership shall be eight 
dollars a year (Fiscal year July 1 to 
June 30). Membership privileges shall 
include subscriptions to the professional 
journal of the Association, the JourNaL 
or ConsuLTING PsycHoLocy and to the 
Psychological Abstracts. (A deduction 
of $4.00 in dues will be made in lieu of 


receiving the Psychological Abstracts, on 
request from those of the membership 
who are receiving this journal as a mem- 
bership privilege of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Inc.)’’ 

This was unanimously approved as 
Article 7 of the preliminary constitution. 

It was reported that all preliminary 
organizing expenses to date, including 
the program expenses of the Minnesota 
meetings, totaling about $500.00, had 
been met through outside channels. It 
was also reported that many of the mem- 
bers of the National Committee and mem- 
bers of its Boards and Committees had 
contributed $5.00 to organization ex- 
penses for the year 1937-38. Because of 
the cost of getting the organization in 
motion it was suggested further that 
those in attendance at the organization 
meeting might voluntarily contribute one 
dollar as a convention fee toward those 
expenses, it being strictly understood 
that such voluntary contribution should 
not be considered as a prerequisite for 
membership nor count as dues. (As in- 
dicative of the support accorded the 
1 ovement for an American Association 
ot Applied Psychologists, the Treasurer 
reports that such voluntary contributions 
were made.) 

A brief recess was then taken in order 
to enable the members of the Educational 
Section to revise their minimum stand- 
ards in line with the standards of the 
Association as a whole. 

After the recess, General Proposals 9, 
10, 11 of the National Committee as re- 
vised were adopted as Articles 8, 9, and 
10 of the preliminary constitution. 
These read as follows: 

** Article 8. Meetings. The American 
Association shall plan its annual meeting 
on days just prior to the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc., and in the same locality and 
shall seek to coordinate its program with 
that of the A.P.A. insofar as possible.’’ 

‘*Article 9. Committees. Such spe- 
cial and professional committees as are 
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required in the establishing and function- 
ing of the American Association shall be 
appointed by the Executive Council.’’ 

** Article 10. Authority. The Ameri- 
ean Association shall operate until adop- 
tion of a permanent constitution, in 1938 
or later, under the authority of these 
articles (1-10) forming a preliminary 
constitution. The Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, Constitution and By-Laws, and 
other standards of organization of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
Inc., shall be used as the basis of perma- 
nent organization of the American Asso- 
ciation.’’ 

The appointment by the National Com- 
mittee of Horace B. English as executive 
secretary and E. B. Greene as treasurer 
of the American Association was ap- 
proved to serve until the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The following program committee for 
the 1938 annual meeting was nominated 
by the National Committee and approved 
by the Association : 

H. A. Toops (Ohio State), chairman 

M. 8. Viteles (University of Pennsyl- 
vania ) 

H. Meltzer (Washington University) 

The Executive Secretary. 

A recommendation of the chairman of 
the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws, published as Specific Proposal No. 
8 of the National Committee was accepted 
as printed: 

** Formulation of Constitution. (Pre- 
pared by the chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws.) It is pro- 
posed that there be prepared in each 
Section of the American Association and 
in the Board of Affiliates a preliminary 
plan of organization to be made available 
as soon after the 1937 meeting as possible 
to the Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws and that each section appoint 
its own Committee on Constitution to 
formulate the regulations of the section 
in detail during the year 1937-38 in 
order to make it possible for the Commit- 
tee on Constitution to integrate sectional 


rules in the constitution of the American 
Association ; and that the Committee on 
Constitution be requested to report a 
formulation of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Association at its 
1938 annual meeting. All special and 
professional committees of the American 
Association are also requested to report 
during the year 1937-38 to the Commit- 
tee on Constitution such recommenda- 
tions or suggestions as might appropri- 
ately be incorporated in the Constitution 
and By-laws. 

The chairman asked for and obtained 
approval of a Nominating Committee, 
consisting of F. L. Wells, chairman, H. C. 
Link, and F. L. Goodenough to nominate 
three candidates for president. 

The following are some of the commit- 
tees and chairmen which have been 
appointed with the approval of the 
Executive Council since the Minneapolis 
meeting. 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP SURVEY 
CoMMITTEE 


Chairman: M. 8. Viteles 


Territorial Representatives 


1. Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont—E. M. Baylor 

2. Hastern Massachusetts—R. A. Young 

3. Western Massachusetts—D. Shakow 

Connecticut—M. A. Bills 

Rhode Island—H. N. DeWick 

Upper New York State—J. W. Dun- 
lap 

Lower New York State—E. M. 
Achilles 

New Jersey—J. D. Jackson 

Delaware—J. E. W. Wallin 

Eastern Pennsylvania—R. A. Brote- 
markle 

11. Western Pennsylvania—B. V. Moore 

12. Northern Ohio—B. M. Luckey 

13. Southern Ohio—R, 8. Uhrbrock 

14. Illinois—A. W. Kornhauser 

15. Michigan—H. E. Adams 

16. Wisconsin—R. W. Husband 

17. Minnesota—D. G. Paterson 

18. Indiana—C. M. Louttit 

19. Kentucky—J. B. Miner 
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Tennessee—S. C. Garrison 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.—F. A. Moss 
Maryland—C. L. Shartle 
North and South Carolina—K. C. 
Garrison 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi—J. E. Bathurst 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma- —J. V. Yarborough 
Kansas—is. Nash 
Missouri—ix. .zer 
Nebraska—A. J. F. Cross 
Iowa—H. V. Gaskill 
Colorado, Montana, and Dakotas— 
G. T. Avery 
31. Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming 
—V. E. Fisher 
32. Oregon and Washington—R. H. Sea- 
shore 
Northern California—H. E. Jones 
Southern California—D. G. Humm 
New Mexico and Arizona—C. C. 
Dove 
36. Eastern Province, Canada—W. E. 
Blatz 
37. Western Province, Canada—J. F. 
Marsh 
38. Mexico—To be appointed. 
39. Hawaii—S. D. Porteus 
40. Alaska—To be appointed. 


The following chairmen of professional 
committees have also been appointed in 
addition to those listed above. 


and 


RES 


Committee on Applied Instruction im 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Chairman: E. R. Henry 
Committee on Dissertations in Applied 
Psychology 
Chairman: A. T. Poffenberger 
Committee on Graduate Instruction in 
Applied Psychology 
Chairman: F. N. Freeman 
Committee on Professional Ethics 
Chairman: W. W. Coxe 
Committee on Standardized Tests 
Chairman: H. E. Garrett 
Conference of Professional Relations 
Chairman: D. G. Paterson 
a. Committee on Relations with 
Educational Profession 
Chairman: 8. L. Pressey 
b. Committee on Relations with 


Engineering Profession 
Chairman: H. C. Link 
ce. Committee on Relations with 
Medical Profession 
Chairman: F. L. Wells 
d. Committee on Relations with 
Social Workers Profession 
Chairman: E. A. Cowan 
Committee on Working Conditions 
Chairman: E. L. Kelly 


The chairman then called on F. L. 
Wells, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, to bring in his report. The com- 
mittee nominated the following three per- 
sons for president: Harold E. Burtt, 
Donald Paterson, A. T. Poffenberger. 
The name of Douglas Fryer was proposed 
from the floor by H. C. Link. While he 
was by no means averse to the nomina- 
tions of the Committee, Link felt that 
Douglas Fryer’s efficient conduct of the 
organization meetings had entitled him 
to the honor of being the first president. 
By motion and vote, nominations were 
closed. It was approved that the votes 
should be by ballot and that a plurality 
should elect. The vote being taken, Dr. 
Douglas Fryer was found to be elected. 

The National Committee for Affiliation 
of Applied and Professional Psychology 
was discharged with the thanks of the 
Association which it had brought into 
being. 

A straw vote to select a provisional 
name for the organization was requested. 
By successive choices the group accepted 
the name of American Association of 
Applied Psychologists for the ensuing 
year. It was understood, however, that 
this should not bind the Association or 
the Constitution Committee. 

The following resolution of thanks to 
the authorities at the University of Min- 
nesota was unanimously passed : 

‘*The American Association of Applied 
Psychologists expresses its sincere appre- 
ciation to the University of Minnesota, 
particularly to Dr. R. M. Elliott and his 
loyal staff in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, and to Mr. Donald G. Paterson as 
secretary of the American Psychological 
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Association, for whole-hearted coopera- 
tien in arranging for and providing the 
facilities for this first meeting of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists.’’ It was voted that this 
motion shall be spread on the minutes of 
the meeting and a copy sent to Professor 
R. M. Elliott. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 


TREASURER’S Report oF Funps RECEIVED 


From Underwriters $145.00 
From Conference Fees, Minne- 
apolis Meeting $116.00 


Initial Transferal by Associa- 

tion of Consulting Psycholo- 

gists Inc. .... $400.00 
Transferal, Clincal Section, A. 

P. A. Ine. $ 26.79 


Signed, 
E. B. GREENE, 
Treasurer, A. A. A. P. 
September 1, 1937. 


In connection with the Treasurer’s Re- 
port, acknowledgment is made to 116 
applied psychologists who voluntarily 
contributed one dollar ($1.00) as a con- 
vention fee at the Minnesota meetings 
and to those listed below who contributed 
five dollars ($5.00), underwriting the 
initial expenses of the American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychologists. 


Ackerson, L. Lorge, I. 
Anderson, J. E. Maxfield, F. N. 
Bernreuter, R. G. Meltzer, H. 
Brotemarkle,R.A. Miner, J. B. 
Brown, A. W. Moore, B. V. 
Burtt, H. E. Paterson, D. G. 
Fryer, D. H. Paynter, R. H. 
Greene, E. B. Porter, J. P. 
Hildreth, G. Pressey, 8. L. 
Hoppock, R. Reymert, M. L. 
Jersild, A. T. Starr, A. S. 
Kelly, G. A. Symonds, P. M. 
Kinder, E. F. Viteles, M. S. 
Kornhauser,A.W. Wells, F. L. 
Link, H. C. 
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New Light 
Goopwm Watson 
Teacuxrrs Cotiecz, CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


F “‘New Light’’ had even a fraction of 

a Nobel Prize to award each two months 
to the most useful contribution, the glad 
notification would go this time to the 
December number of Occupations. In 
the lead article, Harold F. Clark (9) sum- 
marizes data from more than four thou- 
sand studies to answer a question that 
every counselor is asked again and again, 
and which no counselor has ever before 
been able to answer with anything much 
better than personal impressions. How 
much does the average person earn in 
various common occupations? Doctors 
apparently earn, during their working 
life, nearly four times as much as school 
teachers and ten times as much as farm- 
ers. The chances are that a lawyer or 
dentist will get more than double the 
income of a social worker. In another 
article in the same issue, Boutwell (4) 
quashed our secret dream of some day be- 
coming a radio announcer, by showing 
that the jobs are filled, are unlikely to 
increase in number, and only pay twenty- 
nine dollars a week anyhow. We cherish 
Ann Pavan’s article (29), also in this 
magazine, because it gives a few more 
facts to hur! in the teeth of the soft-heads 
who figure that the whole trouble today 
is that our spoiled young people all want 
white-collar jobs. Among graduates of 
the academic high school course (Phila- 
delphia) in 1935, eleven per-cent were still 
seeking employment in the spring of 
1937, but among graduates of the voca- 
tional school, twenty-two per-cent were 
still hunting a job. Of course many more 
of the former group continued in school. 
The median weekly wage of those who 
went right out into jobs after finishing 
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the regular high school courses was four- 
teen dollars and for those who finished 
their training at the vocational school the 
median was thirteen dollars and ninety- 
seven cents. Negro students were given, 
as is our national custom, the rawest deal. 
Twenty-nine per-cent were seeking em- 
ployment, and the median wage of those 
employed was only about eleven dollars. 

Two good friends of ours are being 
seen together a lot, recently. The pro- 
spective groom, topological psychology, is 
something of a newcomer and seems not 
to have been frightened off as other men 
have been, by the lady’s doubtful reputa- 
tion. J. F. Brown (6) says the experi- 
mental methods of the topologist will 
give critical rigor to the immensely im- 
portant concepts of psychoanalysis. Psy- 
choanalysis concerns itself, he says, with 
just the problems which students want 
answered, problems which other schools 
of psychology have not answered or even 
posed. Lewin (18) finds psycho-analysis 
superior in constructing the history of 
the present situation, topological psychol- 
ogy superior in systematic and schematic 
study of the structure of the situation, 
past or present. Regression, the topolog- 
ical psychologist can demonstrate in 
semi-quantitative terms, as decrease in 
differentiation. Substitution, another im- 
portant psychoanalytic concept, may be 
shown experimentally to depend upon 
measurable degrees of similarity of the 
two activities, measurable degrees of diffi- 
culty of the substitute action, the flexi- 
bility of the material, and the degree of 
reality or fluidity of the situation. ‘‘As 
the systematic and historical problems in 
psychology can finally be solved only by 
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dealing with both together, cooperation 
of the two approaches might prove to be 
fruitful.’’ We are eagerly anticipating 
a series of ‘‘blessed events.’’ 

A couple of rather good presentations 
of psychoanalysis have come along re- 
cently. The better is a near-novel, ‘‘The 
Spectacle of a Man,’’ by one who has 
taken the pseudonym John Coignard 
(10). It is an exciting love-story, except 
for the intrusion of occasional lengthy 
and dull expositions of Jung. Even at 
that, we know no better book for inform- 
ing intelligent laymen on what analysis 
does for people. (If any sleuth among 
our readers can give us the lowdown on 
the identity of the author, please slip us 
the dope. We'll keep it under cover if 
necessary, but our curiosity is near to 
bursting.) The other write-up is quite 
different, a technical symposium (13) on 
why and how psychoanalysis cures. Doc- 
tors Glover, Fenichel, Strachey, Bergler, 
Nunberg and Bibring do not agree, and 
our idea is that none of them has quite 
the true (¢.e. our own) version of psycho- 
analysis. 

Another study we liked was Kaufman’s 
(16) report of two successful analyses on 
people beyond forty years of age. As the 
proportion of aged in the population in- 
creases, all social services are going to 
have to make some adjustment. Psycho- 
analysis, individual psychology, and the 
academic educational psychology have 
been mainly concerned with the motiva- 
tions of youth. There must be little in a 
name, for only Jung has been much 
concerned with the emotional problems 
of post-maturity. 

Sometimes physicians think that psy- 
chologists pay too little attention to the 
physical basis of disorders. We think 
that on the contrary, they may be likely 
to overdo the matter, and to give up 
psychological treatment az soon as some 
physical disease can be found to serve as 
a ‘‘cause.’’ So we were quite bucked up 
over Schilder’s article (34) suggesting 
that the symptoms of organic disease also 


acquire psychological significance and 
need psychological interpretation. 

Some kind of free play approach is 
becoming recognized as the best form of 
psychological work with children. Both 
diagnosis and therapy for emotional 
problems seem best achieved through 
play. Bender and Woltmann (2) stress 
the value in clay and similar plastic mate- 
rials. In their cases, children worked out 
problems of attitude toward the body, 
toward other persons, and various aggres- 
sive and destructive impulses. Anni 
Weiss (39) shows how a play interview 
may give insight beyond talk or tests, and 
how such play periods may be used to 
help parents gain new insight, new atti- 
tudes and new techniques. 

A recent Psychological Monograph 
gives valuable new light on stuttering. 
Gardner (11) shows that during the 
spasm the constrictor and dilator muscles 
of the pupil of the eye, controlled by 
opposing branches of the nervous sys- 
tem, are all upset and aquiver. The 
study does not show whether this disin- 
tegration is basic or only an accompani- 
ment of the speech disorder. Morley 
(25) believes that organization of eye 
movements is a reaction to the block in 
speech. His main point, however, is the 
familiar one that a change in the social 
situation of the speaker changes the de- 
gree of coordination in the speech 
mechanism. Hunsley (15) finds that 
stutterers have more difficulty than do 
normal speakers when using speech mus- 
culature not for talking but for making 
weird clicks and clucks. He thinks this 
tends to substantiate the cerebral domi- 
nance theory, but objections will still be 
sustained by this court. 

Buxton and Crosland (8) tried out 
four tests of eye preference ten times 
each on each of eighty-six subjects. The 
average inter-correlation was only .52, 
which suggests that there is no 100% 
dominance, even for the one organ. Mili- 
sen (23) tried out handedness tests on 
rats and found that some, but not all, 
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could be changed by training. Males 
were harder to change than females which 
the author relat-- interestingly, to the 
fact that boys have more trouble than 
girls with stuttering, reading disabilities, 
spelling, color-blindness, and handedness 
shifts. Maybe so, there is something 
funny about our sex. 

New light on factors affecting intelli- 
gence will always make these columns. 
Kraines (17) finds that a reduction in 
oxygen supply increases errors and re- 
duces score on Army Alpha. Skeels, in 
a still unpublished study which is sure 
to arouse hot controversy, is reported to 
have found that illegitimate children, 
placed out within the first few weeks or 
months, develop I. Q.’s which average 
twenty to twenty-five points above their 
unfortunate mammas. 

Even more amazing to us have been 
the reports (24) from the use of ben- 
zedrine (benzyl methyl carbinamine) on 
intellectual processes. Fifty boys given 
ten milligrams an hour and a half before 
a re-test, gained sixty-three points on 
the Stanford Achievement Test, while 
their controls who took placebos (we had 
to look that up, so you can, too) regis- 
tered a net loss of twenty-nine points. 
Later twenty-six boys were given twenty 
milligrams of benzedrine before their re- 
test and they plunged through the lines 
for a net gain of 117 points. It is of 
course too early to be sure whether the 
pills will be best-sellers at campus drug 
stores during exam week. 

R. L. Thorndike (36) has reported an 
interesting correlation of physiological 
processes and personality. The allergic 
people seem to be also more susceptible to 
inferiority feelings and neurotic handi- 
caps. 

One of Gesell’s students (12) estimated 
personality traits for five babies from 
film records. A follow-up of the chil- 
dren, now five years old, showed ‘‘hits’’ 
in forty-eight of seventy-five ratings 
(fifteen traits each) and serious errors in 
only six instances. Apparently some 


aspects of personality come early and 
change little. 

We bought some sets of these ESP 
ecards (32) for Christmas and kept the 
intuitions of our visiting friends and rela- 
tives harnessed within experimental 
bounds during the difficult holiday sea- 
son. We found nothing startling ex- 
cept an average which, like a low-grade 
fever, refused to go down to normal. 
Willoughby (48) got the clairvoyance of 
his subjects down to zero, but MacFar- 
land and George (21) kept hitting around 
seven instead of the five which chance 
controls consistently maintained. We 
fear this thing isn’t going to be settled 
for a long time. 

We hope the new American Association 
of Applied Psychologists will have a very 
stern committee to take in hand some 
of those who are peddling pseudo- 
psychological prescriptions in the popular 
prints. Suppose you, fairminded reader, 
were on such a committee, what would 
you say about the advice (22) to meet 
failure by first chopping down a tree, 
then sleeping, and then awaking to ‘‘find 
that your brain is thinking hard and 
fast?’’ Is there evidence that, ‘‘the de- 
sire to dominate is the first of four pri- 
mary emotions to appear?’’ Would you 
give the backing of A. A. A. 8. to the coun- 
sels on courage of another whose name 
also rates high (19)? ‘‘Unquestionably,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘many of the fears from which 
people now suffer are due to the volumi- 
nous writing on this subject... . The 
smaller families and increased leisure of 
our time are conducive to the generation 
of fear. . . . At the bottom of most fears, 
both mild and severe, will be found an 
overactive mind and an underactive 
body. . . . Millions of people on relief 
and on W. P. A. work are sitting around 
cultivating fears.’’ From some further 
remarks we gather that any who want to 
change such a social system are simply 
rationalizing their own laziness. Ho- 
hum! 
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Perhaps we could learn more and bet- 
ter psychology from the laymen. Cer- 
tainly Irving D. Tressler’s quiz (37) is 
the best test of ability to understand peo- 
ple that we have ever seen. Looks like 
it might have more validity in predicting 
success at consulting psychology than 
any other test so far developed. It would 
be fun to compare this popular quiz with 
Averill’s new ‘‘teaching aptitude test’’ 
(1) and see which better identifies the 
teacher who can gain good rapport with 
pupils. 

A new book by Cyril Burt is always a 
welcome event. The Backward Child 
(7) is a competent summary of the 
remedial work which should be done on 
health, sensory capacities, speech, and 
emotional problems, together with .the 
educational adjustments for the ten-to- 
fifteen percent of the children who will 
remain retarded in intellect despite the 
best available remedial service. 

Brooks and Shaffer (5) have given us 
a new child psychology, packed full of 
**facks an’ figgers,’’ and reflecting in its 
latter parts the increasing concern for 
personality and mental hygiene. 

Holzinger (14) and others have put 
out a photostated hundred-page manual 
of factor analysis to complicate the lives 
of students of psychology. Of course 
this is a good thing. Unless psychology 
can get more technical its findings are 
always going to sound ridiculous or ob- 
vious to the man who usually just looks at 
the pictures. 

In some ways the concern with ever 
more intricate analyses of Rorschach re- 
sponses reminds us of the attempt of our 
colleagues in physics to get further into 
the heart of the atom. We psychologists 
haven’t the mathematics for it, but our 
impulses seem to be all right. Shachtel 
and Hartoch (33) had a good idea, we 
thought, in trying to discover the psycho- 
logical phases into which Rorschach re- 
sponses fall, rather than counting picture 
by picture or only for the test as a whole. 
The December number of the Rorschach 


Research Exchange contains a valuable 
summary in English of Binder’s famous 
monograph (3) on the hd (heil-dunkel) 
impression of the ecard as a whole, and the 
F (Fb) use of shadings as on a black and 
white picture, print or photograph. In 
the same number Beck gets taken for a 
ride by the rest of the Rorschachers, be- 
cause they suspect him of the good old 
American trick of sacrificing meaning for 
statistical objectivity. 

There are a few tiny straws blowing 
by, which suggest that the Great Wind 
from the Nazi camp may be subsiding or 
changing direction. Stumpfl’s study 
(35) of twins shows that among eighteen 
pairs of monozygotics, there was similar 
criminal behavior in eleven pairs but 
dissimilar conduct in seven pairs. This 
will perhaps modify the extreme heredi- 
tarianism which had been built on studies 
like Lange’s Crime and Destiny. Mud- 
row’s studies of colleze women (26, 27) 
are even more challenging. The low 
birth rate among college women, she 
tells the Reich, is not due to prolonged 
education but to poverty. That is not all 
she has to say. Higher education and 
vocations are for the majority of these 
women not distractions but ‘‘spirifual 
necessities.’’ More power to her and to 
the struggle to regain for German women 
opportunities for advanced training! 
The most extraordinary article of chal- 
lenge is Miihlmann’s (28) discussion in a 
German journal devoted to race, on the 
intelligence of primitive peoples. He 
holds that environmental factors make 
so much difference that race study must 
be more ethnological than biological. 
Maybe Goebbel’s G-men never read tech- 
nical journals, else how did this get by? 

One of the first attempts to map out by 
Moreno’s technique the sceciometric in- 
dices among the adults of an entire vil- 
lage, is reported by Lundberg and 
Lawsing (20). They went from door to 
door asking, politely, ‘‘Who are your 
friends?’’ The study identified a few 
‘*isolates’’ whom nobody loved and a few 
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‘‘stars’’ about whom there was real 
crowding of satellites. We'd like to see 
a little good psychological counsel intro- 
duced to such a village, with a re-test 
after five years. 

One of the most profitable questions 
stimulated by the study of delinquents is, 
** What keeps the rest of us out of court?’’ 
Two independent answers to that baf- 
fling question may have an enlightening 
relationship to one another. Uhler (38) 
contrasted ‘‘verbalists’’ whose 1.Q.’s on a 
Stanford-Binet surpassed the I. Q. on 
performance tests by ten points or more, 
and ‘‘psychomotors’’ whose performance 
test intelligence exceeded the Binet I. Q. 
by twenty points or more. The psycho- 
motors were usually referred for delin- 
quent behavior, the verbalists for neurotic 
personalities. One group apparently 
earried on the conflicts within themselves ; 
the other group attacked by anti-social 
conduct. Did the neurotic personality 
bring about or arise from the intellec- 
tualization? Reichenberg and Chidester 
(31) reported a case of a delinquent girl 
who could express very little in words; 
her dreams, Rorschach responses, free as- 
sociation, finger-painting, original stories, 
and dramatizations were simple, matter 
of fact, and barren. There was little 
evidence of repression or of retreat to 
any level of unreality. Her emotional 
conflicts led to direct action. What all 
this suggests to us is that probably most 
of us stay out of jail—when we do—by 
no virtue except phantasy. Our agility 
with words may save us from court but 
doom us to comvlexes. 

A rumbling of the revolution to come 
sounds from the supposedly innocuous 
pages of Mental Hygiene. Pisula (30) 
finds that children of the poor show 
strong aggressive traits while children of 
the rich tend to have submissive personal- 
ity problems. So just wait! 
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Resources for the Consultant 


Rors Srrane 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


READING TESTS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


HERE is no dearth of reading tests 

for college students. A recently 
compiled list includes forty-five titles. 
Of these tests some have been abandoned 
shortly after birth; others have been 
nursed along for a few years by their 
_ solicitous authors; and a few have 
achieved sturdy growth. There were 
eleven tests on which there were little 
or no data beyond the first announce- 
ment, and four were still in a promising 
experimental stage. 

There is no hard and fast dividing 
line between high school and college 
tests, and legitimately so because of the 
overlapping in achievement on different 
educational levels. At least fourteen 
reading tests might be classified as either 
high school or college tests. 

In a recent survey of the improvement 
of reading in eighty-two colleges and uni- 
versities,? it was found that the three 
tests most frequently used for survey 
purposes were the revised Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Advanced Test, the Nel- 
son-Denny Reading Test for Colleges and 
Senior High Schools, and the Minnesota 
Reading Examination for College Stu- 
dents. These are likewise the three tests 
most frequently mentioned in the re- 
search literature covered in this article. 
Other tests receiving the greatest em- 

1 This is the second in a series of three articles 
on reading tests, written with the assistance of 
Marguerite Hulbert, psychologist, Rochester 
Schools. 

2Ruth Strang, The Improvement of Read- 
ing in College,’’ The English Journal, College 
Edition, September, 1937, XXVI: 548-559. 


phasis both in the survey and in the 
literature were Whipple’s High School 
and College Reading Test, the Chapman- 
Cook Speed of Reading Test, Michigan 
Speed of Reading Test, the Inglis Tests 
of English Vocabulary, the section on 
reading comprehension of the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination for High 
School Graduates, the Purdue Reading 
Test, the Van Wakenen Reading Scales, 
The Ohio Reading Test, the Mount 
Holyoke College Reading Test, Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Test, and 
Shank Tests of Reading Comprehension. 
These fourteen tests provide the best 
basis for evaluation. 

The evaluation of a reading test should 
be made in the light of the purpose for 
which it is used. Obviously a test that 
is satisfactory as a means of detecting 
students who are slow readers may be 
of very little value in ascertaining the 
students’ specific reading strengths and 
weaknesses. 

The so-called measures of validity, 
while they may not show whether or not 
the test measures what it purports to 
measure, do supply a valuable back- 
ground for the interpretation of the test 
results. Of the many methods of valida- 
tion, some highly technical, the follow- 
ing have been used in the case of reading 
tests: correlation with various measures 
of school achievement, with previously 
validated measures, and with other tests 
of intellectual or non-intellectual abilities. 

In addition to these statistical bases 
for the evaluation of reading tests, sev- 
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eral subjective indications of the worth 
of a given test should be considered: the 
judgment of competent persons, the re- 
actions of students to the test and the 
diagnostic potentialities of the test. The 
available evidence has been assembled for 
each of the fourteen tests mentioned, and 
will be briefly summarized here. 


RELIABILITY OF READING TESTS 

The reliabilities reported are chiefly 
correlations between so-called equivalent 
forms administered at various time in- 
tervals. It will be noted that the three 
tests most widely used have high re- 
ported reliabilities—the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, with a reliability of 0.91 
+ 0.1; the vocabulary part of the Minue- 
sota Reading Examination for College 
Students, with a re-test reliability of 
0.912 + .007; and the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test with a chance-half correlation 
for the total comprehension score of 0.95— 
0.96 (Spearman-Brown Correction). 
The Michigan Speed of Reading Tests 
for the college age have the unusually 
hig’. correlations of 0.943 and 0.918; the 
Van Wagenen, 0.94; the Shank at the 
twelfth grade level, 0.90 to 0.91; the 
Inglis, 0.90; and the Mount Holyoke 
test 0.92. The reliabilities of the other 
tests studied lie between this group above 
0.90 and a group of low reliabilities be- 
tween 0.50 and 0.65. According to Kel- 
ley’s (1) ‘standards of required reliabil- 
ity, the first group might be considered 
adequate as measures of individuals. 
The other tests are serviceable for group 
measurement. There is, as Stenquist (2) 
pointed out, ‘‘a tendency for the average 
user of tests to forget that whereas 
medians obtained from the tests utilized 
may have a satisfactory degree of reli- 
ability, individual scores in many cases 
do not.’’ 


CORRELATIONS OF SCORES ON READING 
TESTS WITH OTHER FACTORS 
An individual’s score on a reading test 
means very little except to a person who 


has a background for interpreting it. 
The score becomes meaningful only when 
its relationship to other tests of reading, 
to observed reading performance of the 
individual under natural conditions, to 
intelligence test scores, to scholarship, 
and to other measurements of reading 
efficiency, such as photographic records 
of eye movements, are recognized. 

While the correlation between tests 
of ~peed and of comprehension are gen- 
erally low some exceptions were noted 
in this study: the Chapman-Cook corre- 
lated with paragraph comprehension and 
paragraph organization sections of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test with coefficients 
from 0.565 + .05 to 0.640 + .03 in two 
studies, and with the Minnesota Reading 
Examination for College Students 0.54 
+ .03 in one study. In another, however, 
the correlation was only 0.49 + .06 for 
Form A of the Chapman-Cook and 0.31 
+ .07 for Form B. Monroe’s Standard- 
ized Silent Reading Test, Form I, scores 
for rate and comprehension correlated 
0.62 + .056 and 0.67 + .04 with each 
other ; rate and comprehension correlated 
0.85. Form II rate and comprehension, 
however, correlated only 0.40 + .07. One 
questions whether the construction of the 
test which does not make rate and com- 
prehension independent of each other is 
not significant in the high correlations 
noted. 

Vocabulary sections of the tests cor- 
related with each other higher than 
paragraph comprehension sections, for 
instance, Nelson Denny and Iowa word 
meaning 0.65 + .05, Nelson Denny para- 
graphs and Iowa paragraph meaning 
0.49 + .05; Minnesota Reading Examina- 
tion vocabulary and Nelson Denny A 
vocabulary 0.80 + .03; Minnesota and 
Nelson-Denny paragraphs 0.64 + .05. 

While correlations between reading 
tests and intelligence tests are generally 
high there is considerable scattering. 
Minnesota Reading Examination for Col- 
lege Students total scores give correla- 
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tions from 0.55 + .09 to 0.72 + .02 ac- 
cording to the intelligence test used ; the 
vocabulary sections give correlations of 
63 + .08 or above in all cases, while para- 
graph reading correlates from 0.52 + .09 
to 0.75 + .04. The speed tests—Minne- 
sota Speed of Reading and Chapman- 
Cook—correlate in general lower with in- 
telligence tests than do those involving 
comprehension to a greater degree. 
Correlation of reading test scores with 
scholarship measures are not high. Many 
of the correlations are below .50, though 
a few are considerably higher. A few 
correlations were available of college 
reading tests with other achievement 
tests. The achievement tests vary widely 
in type but the correlations are generally 
low. The highest found were for Whip- 
ple’s High School and College Reading 


Test and the Holley Sentence Vocabulary 
Seale, Series 3B, 0.61 + .04 and 0.71 
+ .03. 


DIAGNOSTIC VALUES OF READING TESTS 

A general criticism that may be made 
of reading tests for college students is 
that they are not sufficiently diagnostic. 
Because they are general in their nature 
and scope they serve a useful survey 
purpose. But there is an insistent de- 
mand for a test that will accurately re- 
veal the specific strengths and weaknesses 
in the reading of college students. 


REFERENCES 
1. Kelley, Truman Lee. Interpretation of Eéu- 
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tional Research, February, 1933, III: 49-61. 
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News Notes 


W. B. Achilles, Harold Burtt, J. G. 
Darley, E. D. Partridge, E. A. Rund- 
quist, C. L. Shartle, Percival M. Symonds, 
Goodwin B. Watson, and E. G. William- 
son have bezn appointed to the Committee 
of Professional Employment of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Robert Hoppock. Two subcommit- 
tees, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Partridge and Dr. Williamson, are as- 
sembling information on present and 
possible future opportunities for the em- 
ployment of psychologists. A bibliogra- 
phy of available publications is being 
prepared for distribution to members, 
and the assistance of instructors in 
graduate schools is being sought in the 
hope that additional studies may be made 
by candidates for graduate degrees. 


POLL ON NAME OF NEW ASSOCIATION 

A decided preference for the ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists’’ as the name of the new national 
association, was shown by a straw vote of 
those present at the Minneapolis meeting. 
‘*American Association of Professional 
Psychologists’’ and ‘‘ American Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists’’ were 
fevored as second and third in order. 
This choice is to be considered purely as 
the expression of opinion of those present 
and as a temporary name for the ensuing 
year. The permanent name will be 
adopted with the Constitution at the an- 
nual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1938. A fitting name for the 
association has been debated at length 
by the Executive Council. Opinion is 
sharply divided, with a preference for 


‘American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists.’’ There is little objection on 
the part of members of the Council to the 
use of ‘Applied’ as the professional de- 
seriptive term in the name, although 
‘Consulting’ and ‘Professional’ are pre- 
ferred by some. All are agreed upon 
including ‘American’ in the title. Con- 
siderable discussion has centered around 
the use of ‘ Association,’ ‘Federation,’ or 
‘Society,’ with slight preference indi- 
cated for ‘ Association’ over ‘Federation,’ 
or ‘Society,’ with slight preference indi- 
eated for ‘Association,’ over ‘Federa- 
tion.’ 

Polls of various groups of psychologists 
indicated a similar division of opinion, of 
which the following is representative as 
the number of first choices by a group of 
nine educational psychologists : 


4 Association 5 Applied 
3 Society 2 Consulting 
2 Federation 2 Professional 


Altogether, it would seem that about 
half of applied psychologists prefer 
‘* American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists,’’ while the remaining fifty per 
cent scatter their choices with ‘Federa- 
tion’ or ‘Society’ favored over ‘ Associa- 
tion,’ and ‘Consulting’ or ‘Professional’ 
favored over ‘ Applied.’ 

The Executive Council wishes to pre- 
sent at the Columbus meeting a name 
that has general approval. With this in 
mind, all applied psychologists are re- 
quested to list in order of preference on 
a three by five card their first three 
choices from those below and mail to the 
President, Douglas Fryer, New York 
University, New York, N. Y., not later 
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than March Ist. The results of this poll 


A list of names suggested for the new 


will be presented for vote by members of association of applied psychologists fol- 


the association at the annual meeting. lows : 
Association Applied 
American | Bea ree of { Consulting Psychologists 
Professional 
Applied 
American Federation of Consulting Psychology 
Professional 
N | | Consult Paychol 
ational 0 nsulting ogists 
Society Professional 
Association 
Applied Psychological Federation 
Society 
Association 
American Psychological Engineering Federation 
Society 
Association 
American Psycho-Technical Federation 
Society 
Association 
American | Federation of Psychological 
ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Society for Consulting Psy- 
chologists met on November nineteenth 
to discuss the legal program for the year. 
Dr. Grace Munsun was in charge of the 
meeting. She summarized the varying 
laws in other states, ranging from a 
statement of the functions of a qualified 
psychoiogist (not defined) to strict licens- 
ing laws. 

It was decided to push legislation on 
the definition of a qualified psychologist 
in the state of Illinois, clarifying the 
existing law which penalizes the prac- 
tice of psychologists. The group egreed 
on the following statement: ‘‘A qualified 
psychologist shall for the purpose of this 
act be defined as a person who has re- 
ceived the doctorate degree in the field of 
psychology from an accredited university 
and who has had not less than two years 
of experience in making use of standard- 


ized psychological measurements and pro- 
cedures. ’’ 


ORGANIZATION OF NEY/ YORK STATE ASSO- 
CIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The New York State Association of 
Applied Psychologists completed its or- 
ganization by the adoption of a consti- 
tution and the election of officers at a 
meeting of the New York members of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists 
held at Columbia University, December 
4, 1937. This association will take over 
from the A. C. P. such activities as per- 
tain especially to the development of 
psychological interests within New York 
State. Provision is made in the Con- 
stitution for the formation of local or- 
genizations with representation in the 
Executive Committee of the State Associ- 
ation and for the holding of an annual 
meeting. 
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The following slate of officers was 
elected : 

President: Warren W. Coxe, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Vice-President : Helen Davidson, Child 
Study Department, Board of Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary: Elaine F. Kinder, Letzh- 
worth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 

Treasurer: Gladys Tallman, Neurolog- 
ical Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Representative to the Board of Affili- 
ates of the A. A. A. P.: Henry E. Garrett, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Ezecutive Committee: Charles A. 
Drake, New York, N. Y. Harold Hil- 
dreth, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. 


The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association has appointed a committee 
to study the problem of distinguishing 
between the better and poorer vocational, 
commercial and professional schools. 
Initial attention will be directed prima- 
rily to the private schools in the hope of 
protecting students from some of the less 
reputable institutions. The chairman of 
the committee is Robert Hoppock. 


OHIO 
Dr. Katharine Graves Greene ap- 
pointed visiting associate professor in 
the Department of Psychology at Ohio 
State University for the autumn quarter, 


1937, to take the place of Dr. 8. L. Pres- 
sey who is on leave of absence. 


Dr. Francis W. Robinson, formerly 
connected with Stout Institute, Menomi- 
nee, Wisconsin, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in Educational Psychol- 
ogy at Ohio State University. His special 
interests are remedial reading, and gen- 
eral remedial instruction at the junior 
college level. 


Dr. Harold A. Edgerton has been 
transferred from the College of Educa- 
tion to the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Ohio State University. In his new 
position Dr. Edgerton has the title of 
counselor, while retaining his rank and 
service in the Department of 1 sychology. 


Dr. Richard Ledgerwood, formerly 
connected with the Southeastern Teach- 
ers College, Durant, Oklahoma, has ac- 
cepted a position as research assistant in 
psychology to Dr. Herbert A. Toops at 
the Ohio State University. 


Mr. David Temple has been appointed 
to do psycho-educational work in Marion 
County, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Emotional maladjustments and 
reading disabilities are being especially 
stressed in this work. A committee from 
Ohio State University is supervising the 
work. The members of the committee 
are Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, and Dr. Horace B. English. Dr. 
Wilda Rosebrook is acting as counselor 
on the field. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Boox Reviews 


MEASUREMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Thelma Hunt. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xx+471. $3.00. 

In this textbook, designed for college courses 

in psychological tests and measurements, the 

author surveys the entire field of psychological 
examining, including measurement of intellec- 
tual qualities, achievement, personal traits, and 
vocational aptitudes. The fact that quantitative 
measurement is as basic iu psychological inves- 
tigation as in other forms of scientific study is 
given particular emphasis. An entire section is 
devoted to psychological measurement in psy- 
chology, a topic not often treated in standard 
textbooks on measurement. This section on 
sensory testing and psychological phenomena 
is especially to be commended because of the 
concise way in which the topic has been handled 
and its general significance for psychologists. 

A good feature of the book is the inc!usion of 

facsimile copies and adequate descriptions of 

specific tests. The treatment of measurement 
in employment and industry is particularly com- 
prehensive. 

At certain points the book seems to be lack- 
ing in balance, although it is obvious that in a 
single volume it would be impossible to treat 
all aspects of measurement with equal adequacy. 
Other limitations, in addition to poor balance, 
are rather ineffective organization, the omission 
of important tests below the adult level, and the 
omission of newer measurement devices. Some 
of the statements made do not impress the 
reader as being sufficiently authoritative, and 
occasionally secondary rather than first-hand 
quotations are given. The section on achieve- 
ment testing slights the elementary and high 
school field for college and professional levels. 
The book seems somewhat overbalanced with 
attention to the use of measurement in employ- 
ment and industry. Again, the measurement 
of personality is all on the adult level. The 
book is somewhat repetitious because of its 
ineffective organization. The same testing de- 
vices are described several times under several 
headings when they might better have been 
described just once. The attempt to describe 
test methods becomes confused with the attempt 
to suggest practical applications of measure- 
ments. Some of the statements made are quoted 
from secondary sources which have been out- 
moded by new research findings. A number of 
the more important new tests do not receive 
any mention, The tests described most ade 


quately are the older devices that have become 
classics in their field. It seems unfortunate 
that a book on measurement should not be more 
up-to-date. In a book of this type we might 
expect some description of tests for specific 
functions, such as memory, tapping, imagery, 
speech, and the like, but these topics do not 
appear. Association tests are mentioned oniy 
in connection with intellectual measurement of 
the insane. There is comparatively little mate- 
rial on the interpretation of test results, their 
application in child development and in psycho- 
logical diagnosis, little suggestion of the use of 
tests in the all-round evaluation of personality 
and development. The book also lacks critical 
evaluation of measurement procedures and 
devices. 

In spite of these obvious limitations, the book 
is useful as a handbook for students who wish 
to gain some orientation in the subject. 

H. 
Psychologist 
Lixcotn ScHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBiA UNIVERSITY 


MEN, WOMEN, AND JOBS. By Donald G. 
Paterson and John G. Darley. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
Pp. 145. $2.00. 

This excellent little volume has the subheading, 

**A Study in Human Engineering—A Review 

of the Studies of the Committee on Individual 

Diagnosis and Training.’’ It is a non-technical 

account of work done in Project 2 of the 

Employment Stabilization Research Institute 

of the University of Minnesota. It treats a five- 

year study and deals with some 5,500 unem- 
ployed and employed men and women. 

** As originally formulated,’’ according to the 
Foreword, ‘‘the major objectives of the project 
concerned with individual diagnosis and training 
were three: (1) to test various methods of 
diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of unem- 
ployed workers; (2) to provide a cross-section 
of the basic re-education problems of the un- 
empleyed; and (3) to demonstrate methods of 
re-education and industrial erhabilitation of 
workers dislodged by industrial changes.’’ 

In the limited opinion of this reviewer, the 
Committee has kept within its charted area and 
has achieved results of value. The results ap- 
pear to be of especial value to the social theorist 
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who is interested in drawing a picture of certain 
human needs to be considered in the kind of 
economic system that we should develop in the 
United States. Of course, practicing politicians 
will probably never care to use these or similar 
findings. 

The results are probably of most value to the 
human engineer variety of psychologist. ‘‘The 
human engineer and his co-workers are trying 
to think . . . in the same terms that ere char- 
acteristic of the other fields of science. . . . Ex- 
periment, controlled observation, carefu! analy- 
sis of facts, painstaking research are valid ways 
of thinking for the human engineer.’’ Accord- 
ingly, considerable treatment is given to studies 
of tests and testing. 

The quantitative-minded reader will be inter- 
ested in the reports on occupational ability pat- 
terns. On page 78 is stated, ‘‘Such patterns 
provide a practical basis for using test results 
in a conservative occupational guidance pro- 

’? However, A. F. Dodge, in his Ocoupa- 
tional Ability Patterns, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935, attempted to evalu- 
ate occupational ability profiles as a technique 
for use in guidance and reported that the profiles 
found by him showed little similarity to those 
of the same occupations cvllected at the Min- 
nesota Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute. 

The consulting psychologist who uses tests on 
a@ quantitative basis only will find important 
reports on the differentiating values of certain 
tests studied in Project 2. On the other hand, 
the clinically-inclined psychologist will not be 
surprised to learn that many tests, when used 
alone, do not indicate a high degree of validity. 
He deals with an individual; not with a group 
of individuals. He already knows that test 
results must be handled sc as to recognize the 
proportions and combinations of traits, social 
factors, drives, and other objective considera- 
tions. His experience in dealing with the com- 
plexities of human personality may lead him to 
use a given test to supplement or aid his sub- 
jective estimates even though he realizes that 


the test would not meet the standards, sometimes 
incomplete or irrelevant, set up by the human 
enginesr. 

On the whole, the book is scholarly and will 
delight the statistically-inclined psychologists. 
It not only presents interesting case histories 
but also sets up principles for the researcher in 
human engineering, the educationist, and the 
industrial personnei man. 

H. W. Hepner, 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


PuBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Fred 8. Keller. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1937. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


FINDING YOURSELF IN YOUR WORK. 
By Henry Walker Hepner. New York: 
Appieton-Century, 1937. Pp. 297. $2.75. 


GUIDING YOUR LIFE. By Josephine A. 
Jackson. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1937. Pp. 352. $2.50. 


THE MIND OF MAN. By Walter Sromberg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 
323. $3.50. 

PERSONALITY AND THE COULTURAL 
PATTERN. By James 8. Plant. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. 
432. $2.50. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS IN SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT. By Percival M. Symonds. 
New York: The 4merican Book Company, 
1934. Pp. 362. $3.00. 


THE SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCALE. 
By F. 8. Chapin. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1937. $2.50 per hundred. 

WHAT IS SHE LIKE? By May Brockman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
Pp. 210. 
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SALUTATORY 


HE profession of Practicing Psy- 
chologist will some day come of age. 
Approach toward maturity was sig- 
nalized in 1937 by the founding of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists, of which this JourNaL now 
becomes a spokesman. 

Among primitive peoples, coming of 
age is made the occasion for testing a 
youth’s mettle. By means of initiatory 
rites—often terrifying—his elders under- 
take to impress him with his new status 
and his responsibilities within the com- 
munity. So, too, a young profession may 
expect to undergo appropriate trials. So- 
ciety challenges its presumption, demand- 
ing proofs that it has grown up. Before 
it is accorded full recognition, it must 
pass successfully at least five ordeals: 

1. The young profession must satisfac- 
torily answer a question as to its distinc- 
tive social function. ‘Tell us,’’ the 
elders ask, ‘‘what services you are pre- 
pared to offer. Can you make it clear 
that these services meet a basic need 
which older professions—medicine, psy- 
chiatry, law, the ministry, teaching, engi- 
neering—are not able to satisfy ?’’ 

2. ‘‘Describe for us,’’ the interrogators 
continue, ‘‘the substantial body of tech- 
nical knowledge, the unique skills, the 
professional artistries, which enable you 
to render these services.’’ 

3. ‘Show us the accepted code of ethics 
to which those who follow your profes- 
sion are required to adhere.’’ 

4. ‘‘Then let us see how you are organ- 
ized, and how effectively you operate in 
maintaining among the members of your 
profession these alleged standards of com- 
petence, of personal integrity, and of dis- 
interested service to those who employ 
you.’”’ 

5. ‘‘Finally, tell us how we are to dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the spurious. 
What insignia do you give your mem- 
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bers? We of the community whom you 
would benefit insist on knowing whether 
&@ practitioner has undergone the neces- 
sary training and interneship, whether 
he has demonstrated his technical knowl- 
edge and his competence in putting it to 
use, and whether he is maintaining in his 
practice, so far as you can ascertain, the 
stated ideals of professional conduct.’’ 

Not yet is our emerging profession 
willing to attempt all five of these ordeals. 
But it is making ready for them. The 
areas of strictly professional service are 
becoming more clearly recognizable. 
Steps have been taken toward formulat- 
ing standards of training and experience 
deemed requisite for practice in these sev- 
eral areas. To be sure, these standards 
are still pretty vague. With time they 
will have to be made, not necessarily 
more severe, but certainly more precise. 
Measures of the adequacy of professional 
preparation in terms of prescribed time- 
units of graduate training and of appren- 
ticeship must eventually be supplemented 
by searching examinations to ascertain 
how thoroughly the specified subject-mat- 
ter has been mastered, and by evidences 
of the candidate’s proficiency in apply- 
ing his knowledge and skills to clients’ 
problems. 

Advancement of this young profession 
is the purpose of the JournaL or Con- 
SULTING PsycHoLoGy. It exists prima- 
rily to further the group solidarity and 
the competence of psychologists who are 
engaged in professional practice rather 
than in either teaching or research. Its 
new editorial board is broadly represen- 
tative of professional psychology as ap- 
plied in the fields of clinical, consulting, 
educational, industrial and business prac- 
tice. This board intends that the Jour- 
NAL shall be a valuable medium, not only 
for interchange of news regarding devel- 
opments within these fields, but also for 
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clarifying the mutual understanding of 
all who are concerned with the establish- 
ment of professional standards and with 
the training of those who are to practice 
psychology, whether in the service of 


schools, welfare institutions, industrial 
enterprises, labor organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, or individual members of 
society. 

W. V. B. 
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